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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
GRACE AND THE RABBITS. 

One day a little girl, whom we will call Grace, 
was sitting all alone in herroom. Her head rest- 
ed on the bed, and she was crying as if something 
very sad had happened. And though it was a 
cold, winter day, she sat there a long time with- 
out moving from her place. At last some one 
came and opened the door gently. She looked up 
and saw that it was her father. He sat down and 
drew Grace towards him, saying pleasantly, 

‘* What makes my little girl so unhappy?” 

‘*Oh papa,” said Grace, ‘‘ nobody loves me; 
even James and Lucy say that they wish I would 
not play with them any more,” and her tears fell 
faster than ever. 

** But they would not say anything so unkind as 
that, unless you had troubled them in some way. 
Do you know what it was?” 

‘© Yes, papa,” said Grace, ‘ They say that I 
am such a meddler, and have so much more to do 
with their affairs than with my own, that there is 
no pleasure in playing with me.” 

** And is not this true, Grace? 

‘¢ Yes, papa, and I have tried to leave off pry- 
ing into their affairs; but somehow I cannot help 
. 

‘© That is because you do not try hard enough. 
I have often seen this fault in you, my dear Grace, 
and you remember I doubt not, chat I have told 
you many times that ina little while you would 
lose all your friends, if you did not try to correct 
it. Now if you will begin to day to do this, I am 
sure that James and Lucy will love you as well as 
ever.” 

Grace listened attentively to all her father said, 
and resolved to do just as he wished. But this she 
found to be no easy matter. She was a kind 
hearted little girl, and wanted to sympathise with 
every body, and this made her often inquire too 
curiously into their private affairs. Still she per- 
severed. Her father helped her as far as he could, 
and James and Lucy who loved their sister dear- 
ly, tried to make her forget that they had ever been 
tired of her. Every time she resisted temptation, 
she felt that it was easier to do so next time. 

The long winter had passed away, and early in 
the spring the three children were busy with their 
little gardens, hoeing and raking and planting 
seeds. Grace loved her garden very much. She 
was never tired of watering and taking care of it. 
As the summer advanced, she spent almost her 
whole time there. One morning just as she was 
going out with her little rake in her hand, her fa- 
ther stopped her. ‘‘ Grace,” said he, ‘‘ do not 
go into the garden for three days.” Grace was 
just going to say, ‘‘ Why not, papa?” but she re- 


- have lost all.’’ 





collected herself and only said, ‘‘ No, papa, I will 
not.” Still she could not help thinking it very 
strange that she should not be told the reason, es- 
pecially when she found that James and Lucy were 
allowed to goto the garden as usual. She was 
several times near asking them if they knew, but 
happily for her she had learned to restrain her 
curiosity. She tried to amuse herself with her 
other plays, and to forget, as far as possible her 
garden, 

On the evening of the third day as she was go- 
ing to bed, her father told her that she might go to 
her garden as early as she chose in the morning. 
So as soon as she awoke the next day she remem- 
bered this good news, and hastened to dress that 
she might go down to see if her rose tree was in 
bloom. But the pleasant sight that met her eyes 
as soon as she opened the gate, made her forget 
her roses; for in the corner of her own garden 
there stood a neat little white house with a latticed 
door. Just before this door were four of the pret- 
tiest rabbits she had ever seen. They were eat- 
ing some fresh green leaves, and she was delight- 
ed to find that when she knelt down on the grass 
near them they did not seem afraid. When she 
had admired them and their house several minutes, 
she ran to thank her father. She met him with 
James and Lucy at the gate. She was so happy 
that she could hardly thank him for his kindness. 
‘© Oh Grace,” said Lucy, ‘‘ you can’t think how 
afraid we were that you would try to find out why 
you were not to come into the garden! Papa 
planned it all to ry you, and if you had teased him 
to tell you what he was doing here, you would 
‘« Yes,”’ said James, ‘‘ and now 
you are to have this pretty little house for your 
rabbits to live in; come in, and see how nicely it 
is fixed inside. Here are their soft warm beds; 
papa let Lucy make them, and they are fit for a 
king to sleep on. And then papa let me train this 
vine round here, so that in a little while it will run 
all over the house, and look ever so pretty.” 
Grace could only kiss her father and brother and 
sister, while the bright tears stood in her eyes. 
It was one of the happiest days of her life, and 
you may be sure that it was one she never forgot. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 

THE BOX OF SEALS, OR FLORAL ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS.—No. 1. 
In the spirit of the authoress of ‘‘ Filial Reminiscences.”’ 
(For my Sassatu Scuoon Crass.) 

My Dear Young Friends,—During the autumn 
of 1834, I was called to visit a friend in the hour 
of affliction, and after the first deep emotion of 
grief had subsided, necessary arrangements for 
the mournful occasion suggested themselves, and 
in the performance of the duties of friendship, I 
was commissioned to purchase a mourning seal, 
with an appropriate motto. In compliance with 
the wish of my friend, I made application at a re- 
pository for that purpose, and a box of seals was 
presented, from which I selected the one I sought. 
Although I purchased but one seal, yet the mottos 
of many others remained in remembrance, and the 
thoughts that then arose within my mind, I now 
throw upon paper for your perusal. My dear 
young friends, it is my humble and fervent prayer 
to Almighty God, that he may so enlighten the 
eyes of your understanding that your minds may 
perceive, and your hearts adopt, the simple yet 
forcible truths conveyed by those silent monitors, 

Engraven on the first seal then, to which | 


Vol. XII. 
solicit your serious attention, was a little rose, and 
around it inscribed, ‘* I change only by death!” 
Thus this lovely flower was chosen to convey a 
beautiful and forcible moral, not only of the short- 
ness of life, but it teaches us also that thus consis- 
tent should be the Christian’s character, such the 
Christian’s motto on the shield of faith,—*‘ I change 
only by death!” It may have been like old age, 
‘the last rose of summer left blooming alone, all 
its younger companions faded and gone,” or the 
first beautiful harbinger of spring, that sweetest 
and most refreshing season of the year, when all 
nature (or God) is smiling around us, and in every 
little flower that blows, we can trace the ‘‘ hand 
that made us all.”” Oh! yet believe and feel that 
not only your souls and bodies, but that all above, 
below, around, animate and inanimate, is the work 
of a divine artist! that Gods indeed every where, 
for, 
There is not a tint that paints the rose, 
Or decks the lily fair, 
Or streaks the humblest flower that blows, 
But heaven has placed it there! 
There is not of grass a simple blade, 
Or leaf of lowliest n-ien, 
Where heavenly skill is not displayed, 
And heavenly wisdom seen! 

And remember, dear girlx, there is also a spring 
time of existence, that happy period of life when 
the mind is unfettered by care, and the imagina- 
tion revels in all the beautiful yet brief illusions of 
fancy and hope, until we are almost inclined to 
forget that there is a darker or brighter state, and 
that this world is only a school of trial, where we 
must learn to love, endure, forbear and forgive. 
Oh! then is the time when God says, ‘ my child, 
give me thine heart,” that he may purify it even 
as He himself is pure; for forget not that though 
all may be bright around your youthful path, and 
you rich in the possession of beauty and every es- 
timable trait of character, yet it will not avail, for 
though, (to use the language of another,) ‘* amia- 
bility in all its forms is attractive and lovely, es- 
pecially when accompanied by a well cultivated 
and balanced mind, yet what is it without piety? 
And beauty when attended by a refined mind is 
irresistible, yet what is iz without piety? Thus 
amiability has its charms, and beauty too is charm- 
ing, but piety excels them all; it is the diamond in 
the midst of pearls.” Remember then you may 
possess all these, yet you are by nature (or birth, ) 
children of wrath, and your hearts must be changed 
and renewed by the Holy Spirit, ere God will ac- 
cept the offering, or give you the promised inheri- 
tance. Perhapssome of you may deem yourselves 
too young to be personally,-actively pious, but oh! 
you are not too young to die! forget not then that 
‘* youth is the time to serve the Lord,” and ‘ re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,”’ too 
imperative a command for you to offer such a 
plea; think how oft you have seen the lovely | 
eret suddenly destroyed by some rude ham 
prematurely withered by some untimely blighi so 
may your youthful days be in a moment cut of ‘y 
death, or the dark cloud of affliction overshauuw 
their brightness! As Sabbath School scholars, 
you are a ‘‘light set on a hill” to show the 
‘* ways of pleasantness” to your youthful com- 
panions; ye are the dew drops of the morn; and 
oh! as those lovely dew-drops which gem the earth 
reflect the beams of the bright luminary above, so 
may you, (as Christian Sabbath scholars,) reflect 
the glorious image of the Godhead! Will you not 
then, my beloved young friends, whenever you 
gather the lovely rose-bud just bursting into beau- 
ty and sweetness, permit it to teach you as it ex- 





pands into yet greater loveliness, diffusing its fra- 
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grance on all around, that thus should your youth- 
ful hearts and minds expand in piety, and every 
intellectual charm and virtue, until all within the 
circle of your influence, shall acknowledge and 
participate in the improvement of the talents com- 
mitted to your charge. Oh, forget not that though 
the rose fades and withers away, yet its fragrance 
survives; thus when your bodies are changed by 
death and nought left but the dust, your souls must 
either sink into the dark and fathomless abyss of 
endless wo, or arise and enjoy a glorious immor- 
tality! Let piety thea brighten your youthful path 
through life; let love to God be the governing, rul- 
ing, active ‘principle of your lives, and then, 
‘though the flowers which bloom over your path 
here may fade and die, yet with the strong arm of 
hope you may stretch forth the sickle to reap the 
tields of heaven, and pluck the rich clustering 
fruit from the vines of God!” 

On the next seul that attracted my atttention 
was engraven a little flower called, ‘‘ Forget-me- 
not.” [ have somewhere met with the little inci- 
dent giving the origin of the name by which this 
lovely little blossom is designated and everywhere 
known, and I will here relate it that you may from 
thence draw instruction. It is written that a 
young lady while walking with a gentlemen who 
had a great attachment to her, discovered this del- 
icate, beautiful little flower blooming on the mar- 
gin of a stream, and being anxious to obtain it, he 
threw himself into the water, and gained the 
prize, but alas! with death, for unable to return, 
he threw it to her, and dying exclaimed, ‘‘ Forget- 
me-not!”? Now I would pause and inquire if any 
little Sabbath scholar could tell whom it was by 
his every action and word through life taught this 
motto? Jesus Christ is the answer. True it is 
indeed that our Saviour endeavored both by pre- 
cept and example to inscribe it on the hearts of 
all; but alas! how sad to reflect that those for 
whom He died to obtain the prize of everlasting 
glory so seldom bear it in remembrance! Oh, 
will you not hereafter, whenever in your walks 
abroad, you call from ‘‘ Flora’s domain,” the love- 
ly little ‘* Forget-me-not,” value it more dearly, 
and recall and strive to obey Him, who voluntarily 
stemmed the bitter waters of this life to gain for 
you, (for us all,) the flower of immortality, and dy- 
ing said, ‘‘ Forget me not!” 

‘© Appealing language unto me, 
How much thy words impart, 

They seem as if designed to be 
The motto of the heart! 

Nor is the wish by grace abhorred 
Or counted as a spot, 

E’en the language of our Lord 
Is still, “* Forget-me-not1” 

Within the heart his Spirit speaks 
The words of truth divine, 

And by its heavenly teaching seeks 
To make that heart His shrine! 

This is that “ still small voice,” 
In city or in grot, 

Oh! list, and hear its gentle call, 
Is child ‘* Forget-me-not!? ” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MOUNTAIN SAILING, 

Juliana. What do you intend to talk with us 
about this morning, mother; I feel as though I 
wanted something lively. 

Mother. Well, my dear, I have been thinking 
that I would, sometime, relate to you the interest- 
ing and novel account of Mountain Sailing, which 
I met with in my travels in Pennsylvania. 

J, O! mother, how interesting that would be. 
You'told me about a ride over the mountains, but 
sailing over the mountains would be wonderful 
indeed. 

Ellen. I cannot think you in earnest, mother. 
The idea seems almost as absurd, as that contain- 
ed in the song we heard in the street yesterday. 

J. What was it, Ellen? 

*¢ O’er mountains and rivers, we’re pelted to shivers, 
And met on dry land with a watery grave.” 


M. It certainly does appear absurd to talk about 
Mountain Sailing, but it is nevertheless true that a 
boat, containing a family and cargo, was taken 
over the Alleghany Mountains. 

J. Well, mother, do let us know how it was, 
for I am sure a boat could not sail on dry land. 

M. Compose yourself, my daughter, and I will 
just tell you the simple story. 

‘* A gentleman, by the name of Christman, from 
Lackawana, a tributary of the north branch of the 
Susquehanna river* embarked, with his family, in 
all, consisting of eleven persons, together with the 
necessary requisites for their comfort; namely, 
beds, tables, chairs, stoves, cooking utensils, 
poultry, pigeons, etc, etc. on board a canal boat 
twenty nine feet long, and seven feet wide. In 
this, he proceeded down the north branch of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, to the junction of the Central 
Division, and up the latter to Hollidaysbuarg. 
Here, he intended to dispose of his boat, and pro- 
ceed by way of the Portage Railroad, and West- 
ern Division of the canal, to Pittsburg. 

** Here it was suggested to Mr. Christman that 
it would be practicable to pass the boat, together 
with the family and cargo, over the traversing 
height of the Alleghany Mountain. A Railroad 
car, calculated to bear the novel burden, was pre- 
pared, the boat was taken from its proper element, 
and placed on wheels, and at twelve o’clock the 
same day, the boat, together with the delighted 
family, began their progress over the rugged 
Alleghany. It was pleasing to see the comfort, 
and convenience, which the ingenuity of man has 
added to the jotrney of the emigrant. The whole 
fainily were comfortably located in the cabin of 
the boat, which appeared to glide up the height of 
the mountain, unconscious of the change. While 
some of the family were preparing the coming 
meal, others were lying on their downy pillows, 
occasionally roused by the hissing steam at the 
head of the inclined plain. They were, however, 
not to be stopped by the hissing of the puffing au- 
ditory, but continued to ascend, and at night, 
safely rested on the summit of this proud emi- 
nence.” 

J. How delightful, mother, to spend the night 
on the top of the mountain in a boat. But how 
could they sleep while going up. I should have 
wanted to be all the time on the wing. 

M. It is not said that they slept, but merely 
that some of the family were lying down. They 
might have been indisposed. But to proceed. 
**On the following morning, the boat and crew 
left the sunny summit of the Alleghany, and 
smoothly glided down her iron way to Johnstown, 
astonishing the inhabitants. On the same day, 
she was safely deposited in her own element in the 
basin at Johnstown, amidst the plaudits of the con- 
gregated citizens.” R. E. 


* It is hoped that the young reader, when she has finished 
this little account, will look out the places on the map of Pa. 
Te 





THE BROKEN PRISM. 
BY MIss H. F. GOULD. 

A sob shook the bosom of the infant boy, as the 
zephyr shakes a leaf; and sorrow had come over 
his beaming face, as the mist before a star. A 
tear lay below his full dark eye; and a bright 
crimson drop tipped his small white finger. The 
sparkling fragments of a broken prism clinked in 
his frock-skirt, as he held it by its hem, in his left 
hand; while he put forth the other, with a look of 
horror at the blood, and ran to seek his mother. 

‘*Mother! mother!” he piteously cried, ‘‘ take 
away this blood; and join my broken plaything! 
Mend it! or I cannot cast colors round the room; 
or make pieces of rainbow any more! I staid 
where you bade me. I sat upon the carpet, or 
leaned against the sofa, till the wide light of the 
window had dwindled to a narrow streak. Then, 
only once, I left the parlor, and, carried the prism 
to the door, to catch the whole sun, and make 
larger pieces of the rainbow. 





As I stood upon the marble step, a beautiful 
white dove came and lit by me. I sprang to take 
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her; but she was gone in a moment. Before I 
could touch her feathers, she was off in the high 
air! The prism slipped from me, and fell. When 
I turned to find i, it looked like clear water 
sprinkled on the marble. I took up the pieces, 
and tried to put them together; but they all had 
sharp edges! One has cut my finger:—take my 
hand in yours, mother, and feel how it aches! O, 
still the pain; and join my broken prism!” 

‘**T feel all thy pains, my child; and will bind 
up thy wound; but I cannot quell its anguish, or 
make whole thy lamented prism. 

** Breaking thy promise, and my command, 
thou hast also broken the plaything. All this sor- 
row, for which thou hast exchanged the joy of 
sporting with the colors of the rainbow, is the 
fruit of onE MispEED. But let the pain of thy 
hand, and the grief of thy heart, be laid up in thy 
memory for future good—they may yet prove a 
treasure to thee. As long as thou shalt live, re- 
member this drop of blood, and thy mother’s word, 
when she wiped it away. 

‘* Innocence, like a white dove, flies from the 
hand of him whose feet are turned into the path of 
the disobedient; and he goeth forth to sow that, 
whereof he ‘shall only reap anguish and tears. 
The fruit of error is bitterness! 
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FIGHT WITH A LION, 

In the month of July, 1831, two-fine lions made 
their appearance in a jungle some twenty miles 
distant from the cantonment of Rojcote, in the 
East Indies, where Captain Woodhouse, and his 
two friends, Lieutenants Delamain and Lang, were 
stationed. An elephant was despatched to the 
place in the evening on which the information ar- 
rived; and on the morrow, at the break of day, 
the three gentlemen set off on horseback, full of 
glee, and elated with the hope of a speedy engage- 
ment. On arriving at the edge of the jungle, peo- 
ple were ordered to ascend the neighboring trees, 
that they might be able to trace the route of the 
lions in case they left the cover. After beating 
about in the jungle for some time, the hunters 
started the two lordly strangers. The officers fired 
immediately, and one of the lions fell to rise no 
more. His compaaion broke cover, and took off 
across the country. The officers now pursued 
him on horseback as fast as the nature of the 
ground would allow, until they learned from the 
men who were stationed in the trees, and who 
held up flags by way of signal, that the lion had 
gone back into the thicket. Upon this the three 
officers returned to the edge of the jungle, and 
having dismounted from their horses,they got up on 
the elephant; Captain Woodhouse placing himself 
in the hindermost seat. They now proceeded to- 
wards the heart of the jungle, in the expectation 
of rousing the royal fugitive asecond time. They 
found him standing under a large bush with his 
face directly towards them. The lion allowed 
them to approach within range of his spring, and 
then he made a sudden dart at the elephant, clung 
on his trunk with a tremendous roar, and wounded 
him just above the eye. While he was in the act 
of doing this, the two lieutenants fired at him, but 
without success. The elephant now shook him 
off; but the fierce and sudden attack on the part 
of the lion seemed to have thrown him into the 
greatest consternation. This was the first time he 
had ever come in contact with so formidable an 
animal; and much exertion was used before his 
riders succeeded in urging him on again in quest 
of the lion. At last he became somewhat more 
tractable; but as he was advancing through the 
jungle, all of a sudden the lion, which had lain 
concealed in the high grass, made at him with re- 
doubled fury. The officers now lost all hopes of 
keeping their elephant in order. He turned round 
abruptly, and was going away quite ungovernable, 
when the lion again sprang at him, seized his hin- 
der parts with his teeth, and hung on them till the 


affrighted animal managed to shake him off by in- 
cessant kicking. 
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Capt. Woodhouse in the meantime firing a ran- 
dom shot at him, which proved of no avail, as the 
jolting of the elephant and the uproar of the mo- 
ment prevented him from taking a steady aim. 
No exertions on the part of the officers could now 
fetch the terrified elephant to face his fierce foe, 
and they found themselves reduced to the necessi- 
ty of dismounting. Determined, however, to come 
to still closer quarters with the formidable king of 
quadrupeds, Capt. Woodhouse took the desperate 
resolution to proceed on foot in quest of him, and 
after searching about for some time, he observed 
the lion indistinctly through the bushes, and dis- 
charged his rifle at him, but he was pretty well 
convinced that he had not hit him, for he saw the 
lion retire with the utmost composure into the 
thicker parts of the brake. The two lieutenants, 
who had remained at the outside of the jungle, 
joined their companion on hearing the report of 
his gun. 

The weather was intolerably sultry. After 
vainly spending a considerable time in creeping 
through the grass and bushes, with the hope of 
discovering the place of the lion’s retreat, they 
concluded that he had passed quite through the 
juagle, and gone off in an opposite direction. Re- 
solved not to let their game escape, the lieuten- 
ants returned to the elephant, and immediately 
proceeded round the jungle, expecting to discover 
the route which they conjectured the lion had 
taken. Captain Woodhouse, however, remained 
in the thicket; and as he could discern the print 
of the animal’s feet on the ground, he boldly re- 
solved to follow up the track at all hazards. The 
Indian game-finder, who continued with his com- 
mander, at last espied the lion in the cover, and 
pointed him out to the captain, who fired, but un- 
fortunately missed his mark. There was now no 
alternative left but to retreat and load his rifle. 
Having retired to a distance, he was joined by 
lieutenant Delamain, who had dismounted from his 
elephant on hearing the report of the gun. This 
unexpected meeting increased the captain’s hopes 
of ultimate success. He lost no time in pointing 
out to the lieutenant the place where he would 
probably find the lion, and said he would be up 
with him in a moment or two. ; 

Lieut. Delamain, on going eight or ten paces 
down a sheep track, got a sight of the lion, and 
instantly discharged his rifle at him. 

This irritated the mighty lord of the woods, and 
he rushed towards him, breaking through the 
bushes (to use the captain’s own words) ‘ina 
most magnificent style.” Captain Woodhouse 
now found himself placed in an awkward situation. 
He was aware that if he retraced his steps in or- 
der to put himself in a better position for attack, 
he would just get to the point from which the lieu- 
tenant had fired, wad to which the lion was mak- 
ing; wherefore he instantly resolved to stand still, 
in the hopes that the lion would pass by, at a 
distance of four yards or so, without perceiving 
him, as the intervening cover was thick and strong. 
In this, however, he was most unfortunately de- 
ceived; for the enraged lion saw him in passing, 
and flew at him with a dreadful roar. In an in- 
stant, as though it had been done by a stroke of 
iightning, the rifle was broken and thrown out of 
the captain’s hand, his left arm at the same mo- 
ment being seized by the claws, and his right by 
the teeth ofhis desperate antagonist. While these 
two brave and sturdy combatants, ‘‘whose courage 
none could stain,” were yet standing in mortal 
conflict, lieutenant Delamain ran up, and discharg- 
ed his piece full at the lion. This caused the lion 
and the captain to come tothe ground together, 
while lieutenant Delamain hastened out of the jun- 
gle to reload his gun. The lion now began to 
craunch the captain’s arm, but as the brave fellow, 
notwithstanding the pain which this horrid process 
caused, had the cool determined resolution to lie 
still, and the lordly savage let the arm drop out of 
his mouth, and quietly placed himself in a crouch- 
ing position, with both his paws upon the thighs of 
his fallen foe. While things were in this unto- 


ward situation, the captain unthinkingly raised his 


hand to support his head, which had got placed ill 
at ease in the fall. No sooner, however, had he 
moved it, than the lion seized the lacerated arm a 
second time, craunched it as before, and fractured 
the bone still higher up. This additional memento 
mori from the lion was not lost upon Captain 
Woodhouse; it immediately put him in mind that 
he had committed an act of imprudenee in stirring. 
The motionless state in which he persevered after 
this broad hint, showed that he had learned to profit 
by the painful lesson. 

He now lay bleeding and disabled under the 
foot of a mighty and irritated enemy. Death was 
close upon him, armed with every terror calcula- 
ted to appal the heart of a prostrate and defence- 
less man. Just. as this world, with all its flitting 
honors, was on the point of vanishing forever, he 
heard two faint reports of a gun, which he thought 
sounded from a distance; but he was totally at a 
loss to account for them. He learned, after the 
affair was over, that the reports were caused by 
his friend at the outside of the jungle, who had 
flashed off some powder in order to be sure that 
the nipples of his rifle were clean. 

The two lieutenants were now hastening to his 
assistance, and he heard the welcome sound of 
feet approaching; but, unfortunately, they were 
in a wrong direction, as the lion was betwixt them 
and him. Aware that if his friends fired, the balls 
would hit him, after they passed through the lion’s 
body, Captain Woodhouse quietly pronounced, in 
a low and subdued tone, ‘‘ to the other side! to 
the other side!” Hearing the voice, they looked 
in the direction from whence it proceeded, and to 
their horror saw their brave companion in his ut- 
most need. Having made a circuit, they cau- 
tiously came up on the othe other side, and Licu- 
tenant Delamain, whose coolness in encounters 
with wild beasts had always been conspicuous, 
from a distance of about a dozen yards, fired at 
the lion over the person of the prostrate warrior. 

The lion merely quivered; his head dropped 
upon the ground, and in an instant he lay dead on 
his side, close to his intended victim. 

[Waterton’s Natural History. 
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CHILDREN BECOMING CHRISTIANS, © 

That Sabbath Schools are of incalculable bene- 
fit to the rising generation will be no longer a 
question. Twenty-eight years experience in the 
country proves the utility of them. In them has 
been fulfilled the saying of the prophet, out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise. We have already seen many while in 
these nurseries of piety born into the kingdom of 
God. In them a problem has been solved, the 
truth of which many have been slow to believe; 
the little children are not too young to become 
Christians; facts now show that such an opinion 
was false. One fact that I wish here to state 
helps to illustrate it. A child brought up in a 
Sabbath School was seriously impressed with a 
sense of her sinfulness! she felt that she ought to 
give her heart to God, but was not willing. One 
day after she came home from meeting,.she said 
to her uncle with whom she lived,—Uncle, I can’t 
live with such a wicked heart, will you not pray 
for me? I will pray for you, but you must pray 
for yourself. They went to another room, and 
knelt down together—he prayed, and she follow- 
ed, saying, O Lord, I have a very wicked heart, 
O take away this wicked heart and give me a bet- 
er one, I can’t live with such a wicked heart, O 
take it away, or I shall die; take it and wash it in 
Jesus’ blood. Her tears prevented her from say- 
ing more. Her uncle left her, and her aunt in a 
few minutes went into the room. Weeping, she 
said, O aunt, I want to give my heart to God. 
She was asked, why net do it, then my child? O 
said she, if I was at meeting, and the minister 
would again ask such to rise as were willing to 
give their hearts to God, I would rise and do it. 





|here, as there, for God is here. Then said she, 
I would do it—I give it up—I can give it to God, 
for I see him now; he has one hand on his cross 
and the other he lays upon me. I give myself to 
him forever.—NV. H. S. S. Paper. 


RELIGION. 

















A NEW HEART. 


The following story is told of a little boy, who 
belonged to a Sunday School in the city of New 
York. 

One Sunday morning, the minister of the church 
to which John went, had for his text these words, 
‘* Make you a new heart.” And I hope that every 
one of you who reads this simple story, will re- 
member this text, and think that it is a command 
from God, and spoken to him. John was very at- 
tentive to what the minister said and tried to un- 
derstand him, and in the afternoon, when he met 
his teacher he asked him to tell more about the 
sermon. This little boy had a faithful teacher; 
one who prayed much for him, and took great 
pains to instruct him. He told them in more sim- 
ple words than the minister had, what a new heart 
meant; told him how he must love God; how good 
and merciful the Lord is to us all—that all things 
belong to God, and that it is our duty to give him 
our hearts early; for Solomon says, Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. John 
thought much of what the teacher told him, and 
you shall now read what effect it had on him. 

In the evening, when it had become quite dark, 
John’s mother missed him, and as it grew late, she 
wondered what kept the little boy away. After 
waiting a while longer, she took the candle and 
looked all around the house for him, and went into 
the garden—and then out at the street door, but 
did not see him there. This was strange! John 
was a good boy—he never played about the streets 
on Sunday, but remembered the Lord’s day to 
keep it holy. At length John’s mother thought of 
a room in the upper part of the house, which was 
very seldom opened, and she hastened up to that 
one, hoping there to find her little boy. Gently 
opening the door, so that the wind might not blow 
the light out, she stepped in, and there saw little 
John kneeling by the bed, with his eyes and hands 
raised uttering this simple prayer,— Please God 
to give John a new heart—Oh, dear Father, who 
art in heaven, teach me to love thee more and 
more every day.”’ Now if every little boy or girl 
who reads this would go away by himself or her- 
self, and say this short prayer, God will hear the 
prayer. And if the boy or girl really wishes a new 
heart, and believes God will give it for Christ’s 
sake, he will get what he prays for. 

I will tell you more about John. Soon after 
this he was taken sick with a fever, and for a long 
time he did not know any one about him, not even 
his dear mother. Agd yet he would sometimes 
talk to his brothers and sisters about their being 
wicked and pray for them. At last the fever left 
him, and when he became more quiet, so that he 
knew his mother and friends, he wished very much 
to see them all, and he wished to have his Sunday 
School teacher come and pray with him and talk 
to him about the Lord. His mother told him one 
day, that his little cousin Mary had died, while he 
was sick; but this little boy, though he loved her 
very much, did net cry, but simply asked his 
mother, if she thought that littke Mary had a new 
heart before she died? his mother told him, she 
hoped Mary had, for she seemed very happy in 
the thought that she was going to die, for then she 
hoped she should be safe and happy with her bles- 
sed Saviour. With this John seemed much pleas- 
ed, and thanked the Lord for his great goodness. 
To each of his little brothers and sisters he had 
something to say about his dear Saviour, advising 
them all to love the Lord, and keep his command- 
ments. To love the Sunday School—to go to it as 
long as they could, and to read and love the Bible, 
for they could not read a better book. To each 
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books, which had been given to him at Sunday 
School; and to his dear mother his Bible. 

Oh what a happy hour this was to John. He 
was going to leave the world, and all the pleasant 
and kind friends that were with him; he was going 
away to join the angels and the spirits of good men 
made perfect, and be with the great and holy God 
for ever and ever. A few days after this, John 
was worse; he grew every hour more and more 
weak, till at last his soul left the poor dying body, 
and went away, as we hope, into everlasting joy. 
It seemed as if he only went to sleep. 

Think, little reader, of what John asked his 
mother about little Mary, and then think whether 
you have a new heart; for if you have not a new 
heart, 1 am sure you are not ready to die. Read 
what God has said—‘‘ A new heart will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you, and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I 
will give you a heart of flesh.” Do you wish a 
new heart? Ifyou do, go away as little John did, 
and ask God for Christ’s sake, to give it to you; 
love him with all your heart, and he will love you; 
and though father and mother forsake you, yet will 
the Lord take care of you. 





VARIETY. 








Thou Shalt not Steal. 

One day, a boy went into a closet to steal some 
sugar. 

He forgot the eighth commandment— Thou shalt 
not steal. 

He thought nobody was there tosee Him. He for- 
got that God is every where. 

He reached up tothe shelf, and took down the 
sugar-bowl, and put in his fingers to take outa lump. 

But when he put in his fingers to take out a lump, 
he heard a little mouse running along behind the 
dishes. 

This naughty boy was very much frightened when 
he heard the little mouse. 

He was so frightened that he let the sugar bowl fall 
out of his hands. ‘The sugar bowl fell upon the floor, 
aud was broken to pieces. 

All the sugar was scattered over the floor. 

Pretty soon, his mother came in, and saw what had 
happened. 

Ie made her feel very badly, not so much because 
he had broken the sugar bowl, as because he had bro- 
ken the eighth commandment.—First School Book. 


—_——S— 
About Being Rich. 

Frank one day said to his mother, Ido not see why 
people want to be rich. I am sure it must be very 
troublesome. 

Well, it is so, my child, said his mother; but what 
made you think of that? 

Pi tell you, mother, You know the quarter of a 
dollar that aunt Jane gave me; I have been trying all 
day long to think how to spend it, I am sure I don’t 
kuow what I should do if [ had a great many hun- 
dred dollars. 

Well, my dear, you would be a great many hundred 
times more unhappy, if you were selfish enough to 
wish to use it only for yourself.—Jb. 

—_<j=— 
Susan and Julia. 
_ [know two young misses, whose names are Susan 
and Julia. , 

‘They are twins, and they look exactly alike. 

But in some things they are not at all alike. 
.tell you how they differ. 

One Independence day, in the morning, when the 
bells were ringing so merrily, these girls, as soon as 
they were dressed, ran into their father’s room to see 
if he would give them some money to spend. 

He gave to each of them twelve cents. 

After breakfast, they took their money, and went 
out to walk. 

Susan very soon spent half her money for lemon- 
candy and sugar plums. 

As soon as she had seen the last of the candy and 
sugar plums, she concluded to spend the other six 
cents for an ice cream. 

She wondered why Julia did not spend her money 


I will 


too. 

Why, Julia, said she, are you not going to treat 

yourself to some of these nice things? 
I have been thinking, said Julia, that 1 will buy 

some oranges for a poor little sick girl, that belongs 

to our class at Sabbath School. 


“e money; and took Susan with her to see the sick 
gir. 

‘They found the poor child very sick of a fever, and 
her mouth was quite parched and dry. 

Her poor mother, when she took the oranges from 
the generous girl, thanked her again and again, and 
the tears trickled down her cheeks as she spoke. 
Which of the two sisters, Susan or Julia, do you 
think, felt the happiest at that moment? 

Was it not Julia?—I6. 


Dinah Doudney—Janeway’s Token. 

An esteemed clergyman now connected with one of 
our prominent Benevolent Societies, says, ‘It is 
plainly inscribed among the records of memory, that 
my deepest impressions on religious subjects—my 
most earnest efforts to avoid sin, and cherish habits 
of truth, of kindness to others, and of devotion, were 
caused by the reading, at the age of 5 to 11, of such 
books as Dinah Doudney, Janeway’s Token, for 
children, §&c. which were given or Jent to me by our 
minister, or which I received as rewards. During 
the period preceding my public profession of religion, 
at the age of 18, the influence of those books was per- 
petual. Searcely a day passed without a recollection 
of the good children I had read of. ‘Their example, 
their spirit, their hope and triumph in death were 
with me wherever I went, to reprove or encourage 
me, according as I followed their path or wandered 
from it.’— Tract Magazine. 


—<f-—_—_ 
Run, Speak to that Young Man, 


“In the spring of 1833,” says Rev. H. C——, now 
a missionary to India, **on my way to Sabbath School 
I met a young man about a mile fromthe Ohio river. 
Thinking he was probably a careless sinner, I kindly 
asked if he ever took God’s name in vain. He, re- 
plied, ‘* Sometimes Ido.” I said, Well, if you will 
read this, (giving him the Swearer’s Prayer,) you 
will probably not swear any more. He accepted it, 
and | walked on. In the autumn of the same year, 
returning from a lecture at C , lovertook a young 
man; we bowed to each other, but when I had _pas- 
sed a few yards before him he called, and asked if I 
remembered him. I replied | did not. ‘ Don’t you 
remember meeting a young man on Sabbath morn- 
ing and asking if he ever swore. Iam that man. | 
read your Tract, and resolved to swear no more.” 
He added, that he also hoped that Tract had led him 
to see his sins, and that he had found the Saviour. 
We took each other by the hand rejoicing, and were 
happy to converse on the things of Cbristand heaven. 
‘© need not tell you that the circumstance gave me 
renewed strength to persevere in the hunble discharge 
of duty, and awakened new love to that engine of 
power—Tracts, in the hands of the living Christian, 
and made effectual by the Holy Ghost.”—Jb. 





————— 

Tract Read to a Student by a Young Lady. 

Mr. L S—— says, “In S . N. Y¥. the Tract 
Hope of Future Repentance was given by a student 
to an impenitent classmate, who carried it to his 
boarding-house, and, with his usual air of lightness, 
sail to a pious young lady in the family, “ has 
given me a ‘Tract to read, Will you read for me?” 
She immediately consented, and he was too much of 
a gentleman to refuse to hear. ‘The Tract was read. 
The young man was troubled. He spent a sleepless 
night. No peace could he find until, a few days 
after, he hopefully submitted his heart to God. He 
now appears well, and trembles for those who are 
saying to the Heavenly Messenger, “ Go thy way for 
this time.”—Jb. 











ee 
The Ndzoo-Dzoo. 
The researches of modern naturalists are daily con- 
firming the truth of what were once considered the 
fablesof antiquity. The Unicorn, one of the support- 
ers of the British Royal Arms, was long supposed to 
be an invention of the heralds, but has at last been 
furnished with a “local habitation and a name.” It 
is described in Smith’s Illustrations of the Zoology of 
South Africa, and is possibly a speciesof Rhinoceros. 
The account is somewhat incredible: 
** It appears, that the Ndzoo-dzoo is by no means 
rare in Makoa. It is about the size of a horse, ex- 
tremely fleet and strong. It has one single horn 
projecting from its forehead from twenty-four to thir- 
ty inches in length. This is flexible when the ani- 
mal is asleep; it can be curled like the trunk of the 
elephant, but becomes perfectly firm and hard when 
the animal is excited, and especially when pursting 
an enemy. Its disposition is extremely fierce, and it 
universally attacks man if it sees him, The usual 
method of escape adopted by the natives is to climb 
up a dense and high tree, so as to avoid, if possible, 


fugitive, he immediately gallops off to his haunt; 
from whence it may be inferred that he is not endow- 
ed with the power of a keen scent. Should he, how- 
ever, espy his object in the tree, wo to the unfortu- 
nate native: he begins to butt with his horn, strikes 
and penetrates the tree, and continues piercing it till 
it falls, when his victim seldom escapes being gored 
to death. Unless the tree is of a large girth, he never 
fails in breaking itdown. Having killed his vietim 
he leaves him without devouring the carcass. The 
male only is provided with the horn. The female 
has not any thing of the kind.” 


nent 
The Secret of Happiness, 


A little girl being asked by a teacher whether she 
enjoyed a certain excursion—replied, ‘Very much: 
better than I did the one of fast year.” “ How hap- 
pened that?” said the teacher. “1 thought our ex- 
cursion last year very pleasant. What made you en- 
joy this one, so much more??? J suppose,” she re- 
plied, * it was, because I was good.” 


A Sensible Question. 


* Mamma,” said a child, “‘my Sabbath School 
teacher tells me that this world is oply a place in 
which God lets us live a little while, that we ‘may 
prepare for a-better world. But, mother, Ido not see 
any body preparing. I see you preparing to go into 
the country—and aunt Eliza is preparing to come 
here. But I do not see any one preparing to go-to 
heaven. If every body wants to go there why don’t 
they try to get ready.” 


ates 

Virtue, Mopesty, anv Trau1H,—Are the evardian 
angels of woman. Protected by these, she niay over- 
come obstacles, and pass unharmed through dangers 
that would seem fraught with her ruin, 


Mepitation.—Think of your sins in connection 
with your Saviour; of your trials in connection with 
your supports; of your duties in connection with the 
promises; of your privations in connection with your 
enjoyments; of your attainments in connection with 
your privileges.— Pollok. 











From the Journal of Commerce. 
TO MY ANGEL BROTHER, 
Dear one! thy home is far away, 
In heaven, the place of rest;— 
Soon finished was thy earthly stay; 
Thine was a high behest !— 
Called wast thoy from this world of sin 
A spirit bright and pure— y 
Ere sorrow with its care and din 
Had made thee to endure. 


Yes! ’twas a God of love that claimed 
Thy young soul for the sky, 

When thy bright cheek had never shamed 
And tearless was thine eye! , 

But oh! I gaze on yonder hill, 
Where lies thy little form, 

And dread to think that thou art still, 
Beneath the pelting storm! 


I know thou art not there sweet child, 
Thou dwell’st not in the tomb— 
But yet I feel so sad and wild, 
I mourn thy body’s doom! 


O yes! that little frame was dear, 
Tho’ ’twas but of the earth— 
It served to clothe thy spirit here, 
That spark of so much worth! 
The soul, the soul, was all that gave 
The body light and grace, 
It laid not in its infant cave, 
But spoke throushout the face! 
Anon it pined for freer air 
And for its “home ” did mourn, 
It left the body, bright and fair, 
And now to Heaven has gone. 
My Brother! would that thou migh’st be 
A Ministering Angel sent, 
To keep my spirit pure and free, 
While in the clay ’tis pent. 
Within the palace of our God, 
Thou stand’st with wondering eye; 
While I bend ’neath the chastening rod, 
And mourn, and weep, and sigh! 
Dear one! I will restrain my tears, 
For thee they shall not flow, — 
When thou art safe from earth-born fears, 
From sin, and every woe. M.S 
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Julia then bought some oranges with the whole of! being seen. If the animal misses his sight of the 





Scituate, Mass. Sept. 24, 1838. 
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